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(First of four articles which appear 
in this paper on the growing danger 
of disunity among the United Na- 
tions) 
Recent days have witnessed sharp 
' debates in the American Congress 
and the British Parliament on the 
question of “control of the air.” 
' Fears are being expressed in this 
country that the British may get 
' the best of us after the war in air- 
borne trade. In England, fears 
equally grave are being expressed 
that the Americans may achieve com- 
' mercial air supremacy and drive the 
British out of this field. 
There have been further hints of 
the possibility of a serious trade war 
' between the Americans and the Brit- 
ish. The suspicions which have de- 
veloped, while not yet of a serious 
‘nature, have tended to disturb the 
- harmony so essential to effective co- 
operation in winning the war. 
Moreover, our relations with Soviet 
' Russia, never too smooth and cordial, 
pare also bearing the strain of in- 
creasing suspicion about the Russian 
war aims. The more victories Russia 
wins over the Nazi armies, the more 
-that country is feared by many 
|» Americans. 


a Campaign of Propaganda 
q In part, the fears and conflicts 
| developing among the United States, 
BP Russia, and England are the result 
‘sl of a deliberate campaign of propa- 
ganda directed from Berlin and 
/spread by Fifth Columnists. It is 
/& movement to weaken the military 
| power of the United Nations by pro- 
'moting disunity among them. 
' Unfortunately, many people are 
“taken in” by this destructive brand 
| of propaganda circulated by our 
enemies. Without knowing all the 
‘facts, they become suspicious of, and 
tter toward, their Allies. If they 
“®ould only realize what a serious 
plight we would be in if either Russia 
‘or England, or both, should with- 
“draw from the war, they would surely 
'wWithhold their destructive criticisms 
at least until victory has been 
ach ieved. 
~ Large numbers of people are show- 
“hg growing concern over recent 
Bepeopments which may, if not 
ked, make the establishment of 
@ sound and enduring peace ex- 
‘Wemely difficult, if not impossible. 
‘ney argue that now is the time to 
deal with these developments, rather 
than to wait until they reach a critical 
e. 
* So challenging are some of the 
issues which have come lately into 
(Continued on page 2) 




















































































Hope for the world of tomorrow 








This Hour of Crisis 
By Walter E. Myer 


Events move these days, as always, at an uneven pace. There are days and 
weeks of relative quiet, when conditions seem not to change greatly. Then 
there come days of extreme crisis when the clash of opposing forces on land or 
sea or in the air threatens to change the course of the war. We have now 
reached a crisis stage. We watch breathlessly to see how far the Russian 
offensive may go, or what may be the consequences of the German drive in 
Tunisia. But it is not on the battlefields alone that portentous decisions are 
being made. Today’s crisis is also political or diplomatic. The cohesive power 
of the Axis and also of the United Nations is being severely tested. 

The Axis has undoubtedly staggered under the blows which the Russians 
have delivered. Finland, which will be left alone if the Germans retreat from 
the northern end of the Russian line, seems on the verge of making peace. If 
this happens, it will be a fairly serious break in the Axis front. Italy seemed 
to be disintegrating a few weeks ago. She is steadying now that the Germans 
are showing such strength in Tunisia. But if we should later drive the Nazis 
from Africa, Italy could probably not long remain actively in the war. 

Unfortunately, signs of disunity are appearing also among the United 
Nations. So serious are some of the possibilities that we devote a great deal 
of space to United Nations problems in this issue of The American Observer. 
The situation has become more critical since Josef Stalin delivered his address 
to the Red Army last week. In this address Stalin hinted broadly, as he has 
done before, that Russia would not undertake to invade Germany, but would 
consider her work done when the Germans were driven from Russian territory. 
This hint was coupled with a complaint that the British and Americans had not 
established a second front and that the Russians were carrying the “whole 
weight" of the war. Was Stalin putting out a peace feeler to Germany, sug- 
gesting to the Germans that if they should withdraw from Russian territory, 
Russia would make peace? It is hard to think that Russia would withdraw from 
the war until the Nazis are crushed, for so long as Germany is strong and 
undefeated, Russia will be in danger of another attack such as the one which 
was made upon her in June, 1941. But anything could happen in this unsettled 
world. At the same time that Stalin appears to be flirting with the idea of a 
separate peace with the Nazis, the Germans are putting out peace feelers to the 
British and Americans; are suggesting that Russian Bolshevism is the real enemy 
of Germans, British, and Americans alike, and that these nations should patch 
up their quarrels and form a united front against the menace. 

The situation today is admittedly critical. If Russia should withdraw from 
the war, Germany could send millions of men now in Russia to the western 
front. How, then, could we invade and defeat Germany? It could possibly 
be done in time, but only at a cost which we shud- (Concluded on page 6) 
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(Second of four articles in this paper 
on United Nations’ problems) 


Americans have rejoiced with 
Russia as the Soviet armies have, 
during recent weeks, swept from 
victory to victory. The capture of 
the German army at Stalingrad, the 
taking of Kursk, Rostov, Kharkov, 
and, other strong German defensive 
positions have encouraged many to 
believe that Germany is being de- 
cisively beaten and that she may be 
overwhelmed earlier than had been 
supposed possible. 

But in the midst of the rejoicing, 
doubts have appeared—doubts about 
the uses to which the Russians may 
put victory. The assertions of 
Pravda, an official Russian news- 
paper which expresses the views of 
the Soviet government, that Russia 
will claim the Baltic States and Bes- 
sarabia (in Rumania) after the war 
has occasioned grave concern. 

Does this mean that Russia is out 
of line with the other Allies? Does 
it mean that after all she will not 
respect the Atlantic Charter, which 
declares that none of the United Na- 
tions is seeking to acquire territory? 


Reactions to Russia 


Several different reactions toward 
Russia are to be observed in this 
country. At one extreme we note 
the expression of Lothrop Stoddard, 
well-known writer and radio com- 
mentator, who, in one of his broad- 
casts last week, bitterly attacked 
Russia and Russian policy. He re- 
counted the misdoings of the Rus- 
sians, assailed them for their war 
on Finland, told of their seizure of 
the Baltic countries at the time of 
the outbreak of the war, and re- 
minded his hearers of the assistance 
Russia gave Germany early in the 
war. 


At the other extreme are those 
who have long sympathized with 
Russia and who take the position 
that Russia can do no wrong. These 
are the people who opposed our 
getting into the war until Germany 
attacked Russia, and who then in- 
sisted that we should go in at once. 
These extreme Russian sympathizers 
jump to the conclusion that any 
claim Russia makes for territory or 
anything else should be unquestion- 
ingly granted. 

The fact is, of course, that neither 
of these extreme positions is sound. 
It is distorting the facts to point 
out the “evil” policies pursued by 
Russia before the war without giv- 
ing a realistic picture of the events 

(Concluded on page 3) 
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Issues Facing Allies 


(Continued from page 1) 


prominence that we are devoting con- 
siderable space to them in this issue 
of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. In this 
paper there will be found several 
articles concerning our relations with 
our Allies. 

The issue involving competition in 
the air was raised sharply in the 
House of Representatives by Mrs. 
Clare Booth Luce, Representative 
from Connecticut, and wife of Henry 
Luce, editor of Life, Time, and For- 
tune. Her recent speech has been 
widely quoted and hotly debated in 
England. 

Mrs. Luce argued that the United 
States, during the war and after- 
ward, should maintain supremacy 
in the air. She expressed fear lest 
our government might neglect the 
development of commercial aviation, 
a field of enterprise which holds forth 
great promise in the future. In par- 
ticular she opposed the policy known 
as “freedom of the air’ which has 
been endorsed by Vice-President 
Wallace and other influential Amer- 
ican leaders. She argued for the 
policy known as “sovereignty of the 
air.” 


Present Controls 

This policy has been in effect 
throughout the period of commercial 
flying. The idea of it is that each 
nation controls the air above its ter- 
ritory. The rule has been, and still 
is, that no airplane of any foreign 
nation can fly above American land 
without our government’s consent. 

Other countries have similar rules. 
Before an American plane can fly to 
Alaska over Canadian territory, it 
must have permission from Ottawa. 
A British plane cannot land in Miami 
or any of our other ports without the 
consent of this government. The 
American company, Pan-American 
Airways, for a long time had a route 
across the Pacific, but it had to stop 
at New Zealand because it did not 
have permission to fly over Australia 
or land at any Australian port. 


It is now being proposed that this 
rule be abolished and that the skies 
be free for the use of planes of all 
nations. Certain regulations, of 
course, would be imposed, but the 
general idea of ‘freedom of the air” 
is that no nation may close the skies 


above its territory to the commerce 
of other countries. 

Mrs. Luce thinks that this plan 
would work to the disadvantage of 
American planes. We have a very 
rich country, with immense resources, 
and many products would be trans- 
perted through the air. If this com- 
merce is kept in our own hands, she 
argues, we will have plenty of work 
for our planes to do. 


Postwar Competition 


But if we permit foreign planes to 
traverse our skies freely, they will 
drive the American companies out of 
business, Mrs. Luce thinks. She says 
labor costs are cheaper in foreign 
countries than they are here. Planes 
can be constructed more cheaply and 
if they compete with us freely, they 
will drive our planes from the skies. 

There are certain flaws in Mrs. 
Luce’s arguments. She says, for ex- 
ample, that when the American pilots 
come back from the war they will 
insist upon the right to fly anywhere 
in the world. She supports that de- 
mand. She draws a vivid picture of 
air transportation of the future. She 
foresees the time when much of the 
commerce of the world will be carried 
through the air. 

But if the United States stakes off 
the skies above our land and denies 
to foreign planes the right to fly 
over this country, it must be expected 
that other nations will deny our 
planes the privilege of flying over 
their territories. How, then, are 
American pilots to fly anywhere they 
please? Mrs. Luce appears not to 
have considered the fact that exclu- 
sion from the air is a game at which 
more than one nation can play. 

Mrs. Luce may, or may not, be 
right in assuming that American air- 
lines could not make their way suc- 
cessfully in free competition with the 
companies of other nations. As a 
matter of fact, airlines throughout the 
world have always been kept up 
largely by government grants or sub- 
sidies. The United States govern- 
ment gives subsidies and gifts to 
American companies such as Pan- 
American which engage in foreign 
commerce. Other countries adopt the 
same policy and may be expected to 
after the war is over. 





When peace is achieved will the nations of the world reduce the trade barriers which have 
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Air transportation of the future 


It seems likely, therefore, that 
neither the American companies nor 
others will have to depend for their 
existence solely upon the ability to 
compete on equal terms with the 
planes of other nations. If this is 
true, we could, if we wished, permit 
foreign planes to fly over our land 
without danger that they would drive 
our planes from the skies. If they 
should at any time seem to be getting 
the best of our planes in the competi- 
tion, we could give our companies a 
subsidy which would keep them in 
the running. 

It will always be necessary, of 
course, for each nation to supervise 
flights over its territory. For ex- 
ample, we would want to be very 
certain that planes flying over our 
land were in fact commercial planes 
and not military. It will always be 
necessary for planes engaged in in- 
ternational flights to be examined at 
ports, just as ships are, before passing 
over foreign territories. 


Future Issue 


But whether or not “freedom of the 
air” would be better from the stand- 
point of American aviation than “sov- 
ereignty of the air,” the fact is that 
Mrs. Luce’s speech, in which she de- 
clared that the British are planning 
intensive air competition with us, has 
disturbed British opinion. Many 
Englishmen are just as much afraid of 
American domination of the skies as 
Mrs. Luce is afraid of British domina- 
tion. 


The British say that, according to 
present arrangements between the 
American and English government, 
their country is concentrating its at- 
tention chiefly on the construction of 
bombers and fighter planes, whereas 
we are building a large fleet of trans- 
ports. These transports, say the Eng- 
lish, can be used as commercial planes 
when the war is over. 

It is argued, therefore that the 
United States, as a result of the part 
it is playing in the war, is building 
up a big merchant air fleet and will 
be in a position to seize a large part 
of the air commerce of the world 
when the war is over. Some of the 
English are saying that if the United 
States is planning to get the best of 
them in air commerce after the war, 
the British must quit building so 
many bombers and turn their atten- 
tion to air transports. 


The question of competition in the 
air is but a part of the larger problem 
of postwar trade relations. The Eng- 
lish are worried about the situation 
in which they will find themselves 
when peace comes and are concerned 
about the possibility of a trade war 
with the United States. 


Trade War with England? 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir Kingsley-Wood, outlined some of 
England’s economic problems in Par- 
liament, a few days ago. He said 
that the 47 million inhabitants of 
England would be wholly unable to 
live on their own products. They 
must have food and other materials 
from the outside. They must be able 
to trade freely with other nations in 
order to exist. 

Edward R. Murrow, American com- 
mentator who broadcasts regularly 
from London, says that the English 
are very fearful lest they may run 
into trade difficulties with the United 
States. They know that America 
after the war will be the most power- 
ful nation in the world, that the 
Americans are a great producing na- 
tion; that they will have the greatest 
merchant fleet in the world and the 
greatest fleet of air transports. 


If, therefore, Americans should en- 
gage in a trade war with England, 
should set out to capture markets 
which England needs and to sell goods 
in territories where the English need 
to sell their goods—if America does 
this, she can probably win out over 
the English. Mr. Murrow says that 
the British know all this and are 
worried. 

A development of this kind might 
completely ruin England. But before 
a country goes down in ruin, it will 
take every possible step to save 
itself. That, says Mr. Murrow, is 
what the English will do. If they are 
driven out of markets by the Amer- 
icans they will try to make agree- 
ments with any country they can. 
They may be forced to enter into 
special trade arrangements with Rus- 
sia or Germany, or both. These coun- 
tries, if they were being hurt by 
America’s aggressive campaign for 
international business, might go to- 
gether and agree to shut out Ameri- 
can goods and to trade mainly with 
one another. 

Such a prospect becomes serious 

(Concluded on page 3) 
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Russia and Baltic States After the War 


(Concluded from page 1) 


leading up to her acts. Any such 
picture would have to include the 
tragic and costly mistakes made by 
England, France, and ourselves. 

Nor is it true that everything Rus- 
sia does is all right—that everything 
she asks for should be unquestion- 
ingly granted. No nation is perfect, 
and Russia, like all other countries, 
should be judged by each of her acts 
and each of her requests. 

Before condemning or approving 
the latest Russian expression of de- 
sire to gain permanent possession 
of the Baltic States and Bessarabia 
let us first try to understand the 
Russian point of view—to see why 
the leaders of that country think it 
is so important for them to have 
this territory. 

This first reason is that the ter- 
ritories were formerly a part of 
Russia. Before World War I, the 
boundary of Russia included Fin- 
land, the three Baltic nations of Es- 
tonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, a part 
of Poland, and Bessarabia. Of these 
areas, Finland had once been a part 
of Sweden, and Poland had been an 
independent nation. But the Baltic 
States had long belonged to Russia, 
while Bessarabia had been claimed 
by both Russia and Rumania. 

Although Russia fought on the 
side of the Allies in World War I, 
she dropped out and made a sepa- 
rate peace with Germany. After the 
defeat of Germany, all the lands 
mentioned above were made inde- 
pendent with the exception of Bes- 
sarabia, which was handed over to 
Rumania as a reward for her part 
in the war. 


Seeks Return of Baltics 


Now Russia indicates that she in- 
tends to include the Baltic States 
and Bessarabia in the Soviet Union 
after this war. She has said noth- 
ing about including Finland, and has 
indicated that she will support a free 
Poland as constituted before the war. 
Many think she will seek small areas 
of territory from Finland, even 
though she has not expressed such 
intentions up to now. 


There is one fact to note about 
these small regions. They are all 
adjacent to important bodies of 
water. Finland, Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania have access to the Baltic 
Sea. If these little countries are 
controlled by a power hostile to Rus- 
sia, as they now are, the Russians are 
shut off from the Baltic Sea, and 
their outlet to the Atlantic Ocean by 
way of the North Sea is also se- 
riously endangered. Bessarabia, on 
the other hand, occupies a vital posi- 
tion on the Black Sea. 


For centuries Russia has been try- 
ing to obtain safe outlets to the ocean. 
She has been hemmed in. She has 
access to the Arctic, but it is frozen 
during much of the year. She has 
striven always to obtain command of 
waters leading out to the Atlantic. It 
has made no difference who was in 
power in Russia—the Czars or Com- 
munists—the movement has always 
been the same. It has been as de- 
termined as the movement in Amer- 
ica during the nineteenth century 
from the Atlantic Coast to the Pacific 
Coast. 

Thus, control of territories border- 
ing on the Black Sea and the Baltic 
Sea has been a time-worn aim of the 
Russians. They have also wanted to 


get control of the Dardanelles and 
the Bosporus, narrow straits which 
connect the Black Sea and the Medi- 
terranean. These straits cut off one 
part of Turkey from the rest, and 
they are controlled by that country. 

These, then, have been the stra- 
tegic frontiers which Russia has long 
desired in order to protect herself 
from Germany or from any other 
strong European nation. We may un- 
derstand Russia’s demand for these 
frontiers better when we compare 
her demands with those which the 


the word, countries. They are un- 
developed islands, inhabited by back- 
ward people who have never been 
independent—who have always been 
under foreign control. It matters 
little to them whether one nation or 
another uses their islands as military 
outposts. 

Russia, however, is confronted 
with a different situation. The peo- 
ple of the Baltic States are advanced, 
and for a number of years now they 
have had a taste of independence. 
They have known all along that they 
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This map shows the territory which Russia occupied in Finland, the Baltic States, Poland, and Ru- 
mania following the outbreak of World War II 


United States has made and is mak- 
ing. We have insisted, for example, 
that we must hold the Panama Canal 
and the territory immediately adja- 
cent to it. We have insisted upon 
holding Hawaii. We have felt that 
we could not be safe without them. 


There is now a widespread de- 
mand that we hold a number of is- 
land possessions. The secretary of 
the Navy, Frank Knox, has said that 
we must secure enough strategically 
located bases in the Pacific so that 
we can, in the future, dominate that 
ocean and prevent Japan from ever 
striking at us again. Many people go 
further than that and insist that we 
keep permanently the Atlantic bases 
we obtained early in the war from 
Great Britain, and that we keep 
them fortified indefinitely. 


These are our strategic frontiers, 
it is said, and we must not let them 
remain in foreign hands. But there 
is an important difference between 
our postwar territorial intentions and 
those of Russia. The additional 
lands we desire are, in no sense of 





could remain free only so long as 
their more powerful neighbors would 
permit them to be, but nevertheless 
they have felt independent. 


As for Bessarabia, it would be 
merely a question of shifting Ruman- 
ian control over to Soviet rule. The 
Russians have a strong case when 
they say that Bessarabia was taken 
away from them because they made 
a separate peace with Germany after 
the last war, so it should now be taken 
from Rumania because she has been 
fighting on the side of Germany. It 
is hard to see how this argument can 
be logically refuted, and it is doubtful 
whether many people will try to do 
so. But the case of the Baltics is 
different. 


There is an outside chance that the 
people of the Baltic States may 


_freely decide after the war to become 


a part of the Soviet Union. In such 
an event, the problem of Russian 
territorial demands might be easily 
solved. If the Baltic peoples refuse 
to do this voluntarily, however, trou- 
ble may develop. 


The Russians will argue that they 
are doing the same thing we are— 
trying to make themselves safe 
against future attack. We must at- 
tempt to convince them that our de- 
sire to control strategic Pacific and 
Atlantic islands is not merely in 
order to protect ourselves, but rather 
part of a larger plan to help safe- 
guard world peace. 

Will we, after the war, consent to 
take part in a program to guarantee 
Russia’s security as well as the peace 
of the rest of the world? Will Rus- 
sia compromise on her territorial de- 
mands if such guaranties are made? 
These questions are discussed on p. 6. 





ISSUES FACING ALLIES 
(Concluded from page 2) 


when we remember that trade wars 
nearly always lead to military 
combat. It has been so all through 
history and will no doubt continue to 
be. 


No one believes that the United 
States should adopt commercial poli- 
cies which will hurt this country 
merely in order to help other coun- 
tries. But many do think that, in 
deciding upon our commercial poli- 
cies, we should take into account the 
effect upon other people as well as 
ourselves. We should try to work 
out policies which will be beneficial 
all around. 

No policy will, in the long run, be 
a good one for us if it leads to trade 
wars and finally to world-wide con- 
flict. In one year of modern war, we 
can lose more than we might lose 
over a long period of years by making 
certain trade sacrifices in time of 
peace. 

It goes without saying that if har- 
monious and mutually helpful trade 
relations are established among na- 
tions, other countries as well as the 
United States must be reasonable and 
cooperative and must be willing to 
make compromises. One possibility 
for permanent harmony and peace 
lies in the making of world trade 
agreements. 

For example, the nations might get 
together and decide not to engage in 
cutthroat competition in the air. 
They might block out certain parts 
of the world and say that the Amer- 
ican airline companies should be 
free to operate in those regions. 
Other sections of the world could be 
turned over to the British and still 
others to the Russians to develop. 
Other nations would be brought into 
the plan. 

Similarly, trade agreements could 
be made among nations, mapping out 
certain spheres or regions where each 
nation might sell certain kinds of 
goods without meeting destructive 
competition from other countries. It 
would be very hard to work out plans 
of this kind. The problems involved 
are highly complicated, but they are 
not impossibly difficult. They could 
be dealt with if certain points were 
kept in mind by all nations. 

One is that trade wars nearly al- 
ways lead to destructive military 
wars. Another is that in order to 
avoid these conflicts all nations must 
make compromises. No nation can 
have everything it wants. Another 
principle to hold before us is that no 
nation can remain permanently pros- 
perous by adopting policies detri- 
mental to other people, 
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The Tunisian front 


American Setbacks 


For the first time in this war, Amer- 
ican soldiers are feeling the full 
weight of Nazi blitzkrieg tactics. In 
central Tunisia, Marshal Rommel has 
hurled two of his seasoned panzer 
divisions against our forces in that 
theater. These divisions have under- 
gone the long training which has 
come from fighting previous cam- 
paigns in Europe and in Libya. 
Strong tank units, supported by 
planes, have hammered away at our 
positions in the hills of Tunisia and 
have hurled our forces back toward 
the Algerian frontier. They have 
seized such vital military objects as 
railway centers, highways, and sup- 
ply depots. The advance unit of the 
Nazis was reported to be within 12 
miles of Algeria. As the Allied forces 
in Tunisia poured in more men and 
equipment, the big question was 
whether the tide could be turned be- 
fore the Nazis had upset our strategic 
plans for pushing the Axis forces into 
the Mediterranean. 

While our forces in Tunisia have 
suffered serious reverses, the Ameri- 
can people were cautioned against 
being overly pessimistic about the 
situation. Both President Roosevelt 
and Secretary of War Stimson had 
warned the American people to ex- 
pect heavy casualties in Tunisia and 
last week many a family received the 
heartbreaking news that a son or 
husband or brother had been killed 
in action in North Africa. But as to 
the outcome of the struggle there is 
little doubt. The Americans will 
learn by painful experience—as the 
Russians and British have learned— 
to deal effective blows at the Nazi 
blitzkrieg and the Axis forces will be 
driven from North Africa. 

Meanwhile, all the news from Tu- 
nisia is not discouraging. Though our 
forces in central Tunisia have been 
pushed back, the British Eighth Army 
has been dealing heavy blows at the 
Axis in the south. The Eighth Army 
has reached the Mareth Line, 60 
miles inside Tunisia, and is bringing 
heavy pressure to bear upon Rom- 
mel’s forces. Moreover, strong ar- 


mored units of the British First Army 
are being thrown intc the fray to 
strengthen our position. But it must 
be admitted that our setbacks have 
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delayed the moment for our 
invasion of the _ continent 
and given Hitler time to 
strengthen his defenses of the 
European fortress. 


Russian Advances 


If the news from Tunisia 
was bad last week, that from 
Russia continued to be good. 
Following the capture of 
Kharkov, fourth largest city 

“in Russia, one of the greatest 
industrial centers of the en- 
tire country, and in a sense 
key to the whole defense sys- 

_ tem of the Ukraine, the Soviet 
armies pushed the foe ever 
westward. Of the defense po- 
sition guarding the Ukraine, 
the Russians now had retaken 
all except Orel, in the north, 
and they were pressing hard 
against that “hedgehog.” 

Nor did the Russians allow 

' the Germans the opportunity 
to reorganize their retreating 
forces. In the south, they 

pushed against the Sea of Azov, with 
the objective of cutting off the Nazis 
who had retreated from Rostov. 

Other Soviet forces were driving to- 

ward the Dnieper River, the next 
natural defense line of the Nazis. 

Their apparent purpose was to pre- 

vent Hitler’s forces from reorganizing 
their position and making an effective 
stand at the Dnieper. 

The spectacular gains of the Rus- 
sian armies since their winter offen- 
sive was launched at Stalingrad No- 
vember 19 may be seen from the fact 
that they have in a little more than 
three months recaptured more ter- 
ritory than the Germans took in their 
six-month campaign of last summer. 
And this year, unlike last, the Rus- 
sians have been able to dislodge the 
Germans from many of the key 
“hedgehog” fortified positions, such 
as Kursk, Kharkov, and Rostov. 
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Belt Tightening 


As millions of Americans went to 
schoolhouses in every city, town, 
and hamlet last week to register for 
Ration Book No. 2, the Office of 
Price Administration announced the 
point value of all canned, dried, bot- 
tled, dehydrated, and frozen foods 
that come under the program. It 
came as a shock to most people to 
learn that the value of the point 
coupons during the month of March 


will be far less than they had ex- 
pected. 

While each person holding a point 
rationing book will be allowed to 
“spend” 48 points during the month of 
March, the amount of goods that can 
be obtained for that number of points 
is small indeed. Since the point value 
of each restricted product varies with 
the degree of its scarcity, consumers 
will be able to obtain more of goods 
having a low point value. For ex- 
ample, it will take only three points 
to buy. a seven-ounce can of beets, 
whereas the same sized can of to- 
matoes or peas will “‘cost” five points. 


Thus, people who want their cou- 
pons to go further will have to select 
articles with a low point value. 
Sauerkraut will have the lowest point 
value of all the rationed goods. If 
a person wishes to spend all his 48 
points on such products as peas and 
tomatoes and peaches, he will be able 
to obtain only one popular-sized can 
each of the three products. 


Price Administrator Prentiss M. 
Brown, in announcing the point 
values, declared that less than one- 
half the amount of restricted goods 
will be available for civilians during 
the first 19 months of point rationing 
as was consumed between September 
1941, and September 1942. This 
means that the American family will 
have to change its eating and cooking 
habits, that many a household which 
heretofore has depended primarily 
upon the can opener will have to turn 
to the paring knife to prepare the 
fresh fruits and vegetables that will 
now become a mainstay of the Amer- 
ican diet. 


Oil Problems 


The petroleum problem is not en- 
tirely a matter of transportation dif- 
ficulties and the necessity of conserv- 
ing the existing rubber supply. It 
is also a question of the drain which 
has been placed upon the oil industry 
by the great demands which the 
Army and Navy and war industries 
are making. 

Oil is now being consumed at a rate 
which it is difficult for the in- 
dustry to match. There is still plenty 
of oil underground, but not enough 
new wells are being drilled to replace 
those which are drying up or going 
out of production. In the average 
year before the outbreak of war, 
some 30,000 new wells were bored, 
but last year only 18,000 were drilled. 
The oil industry did not have the 








WILLYS-OVERLAND 
JEEP-IN-A-BOX. Packed away in a crate to save space this Army jeep is ready for an overseas voyage. 


manpower and the equipment neces. 
sary to bring new wells into produc- 
tion, 

With the United Nations on the 
offensive, the squeeze upon Civilian 
use of oil is likely to increase. Not 
only must oil and gas be made avail- 
able for merchant vessels and war- 
ships, planes and tanks, and all the 
other mechanized equipment, but a 
great deal is required for the manu- 
facture of synthetic rubber, certain 
plastics, and toluene (the essential 
ingredient of TNT). 


Women in the Marines 


With the formation of a women’s 
reserve in the United States Marine 
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WOMEN’S RESERVE of the U. S. Marine Corps 


is headed by Major Ruth Cheney Streeter. She 
is the mother of three boys in the service, 


Corps, the last branch of America’s 
armed services has taken on a fem- 
inine auxiliary. Like the WAACS, 
WAVES, and SPARS, the Marine 
Corps Women’s Reserve will do desk 
jobs to release men for fighting duty. 


Requirements for women Marines 
are similar to those for WAACS, 
WAVES, and SPARS, as are the 
positions they will fill. According to 
the present law, their service will be 
restricted to continental United 
States. Like the male Marines whose 
places they are taking, members of 
the Women’s Reserve will wear 
smart forest green uniforms with the 
Corps insignia, 


Manpower Issue 


The manpower issue remains one of 
the nation’s most acute problems. In 
Congress, the attempt is being made 
to prevent the induction into the 
armed services of large numbers of 
married men with children before 
all single men and married men with- 
out children have been called up. 
The House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee approved the Kilday bill which 
would accomplish this purpose. It 
would also forbid the induction of 
men according to their type of em- 
ployment and thus would nullify the 
War Manpower Commission’s recent 
order to men in certain occupations 
and industries to shift to essential 
industries or face induction by May 1. 
The Kilday bill is strongly opposed 
by the War Department, the White 
House, and the War Manpower Com- 
mission. 

The issue of the size of the Army 
also remains in the fore. There is 
strong pressure in Congress to defer 
all farm workers from armed service 
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so long as they remain at their pres- 
ent jobs. There is also a movement 
to give farm workers now in the 
Army extended furloughs to help 
meet the acute shortage of farm labor. 
President Roosevelt, in the attempt to 
stave off drastic legislation, has 
agreed to permit the use of troops, 
for several days at a time, for emer- 
gency farm work. 

At the same time, problems con- 
nected with extending the 48-hour 
week to all industries and businesses 
in a number of critical areas are 
plaguing the Manpower Commission. 
A large number of industries not en- 
gaged in war work contend that ex- 
tension of the work week and the 
payment of time and a half for over- 
time will throw them into bank- 
ruptcy. Such employers argue that 
the only way they can make ends 
meet with the higher wage bill is to 
charge higher prices, and this would 
admittedly defeat the government’s 
program of keeping prices down. 
Moreover, the prospect of workers’ 
receiving larger income has caused 
many farm organizations to insist that 





CHINA’S FIRST LADY, Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek, as she addressed Congress. sl 


the ceiling on their products be raised. 

War Manpower Director Paul V. 
McNutt warned that even the 48-hour 
week may not be sufficient to meet 
our growing needs for manpower and 
indicated that in certain areas, the 
level may have to be raised to 52 
hours. So great is our need for man- 
power that by the end of this year, 
it is estimated, approximately half 
the population of the country will be 
either in the armed services or at 
work, and of those at work 60 per 
cent of the total, or 38,000,000 work- 
ers, will be engaged in direct war 
work. 


Cost of Submarine Losses 


Perhaps the most serious war prob- 
lem still confronting the United 
Nations is the heavy toll of mer- 
chant shipping which Axis subma- 
rines are taking. Many people fail 
to realize just how heavy our loss 
is when one merchant vessel goes 
down. In a recent column, Major 
George Fielding Eliot describes the 
loss graphically: 

“The merchant ship of today rep- 
resents a great many eggs in one 
basket. If we assume that the aver- 
age cargo capacity of the ships now 
going into service is 4,000 tons, let 
us remember that this represents the 
full supply of rations, stores, and 
ammunition of all types for a re- 
inforced corps of, say, 100,000 men, 
for one day of offensive warfare. 


“It is a load which it would take 
130 average boxcars to handle, or 400 


four-wheel cars of European type; 
330 cargo planes would be needed to 
move it, or 2,600 standard Army 
trucks. The ship, manned by per- 
haps 60 officers and men, can carry 
this load for 5,000 miles or more, and 
carry fuel enough for the journey, 
too,” 


Appeal for China 


The case for China was eloquently 
presented last week by one of the 
world’s most famous women—Ma- 
dame Chiang Kai-shek. Address- 
ing the House of Representatives, she 
asked for increased aid to her country 
on the grounds that (1) Japanese 
conquests have already piled up 
greater resources for use against us 
in the East than Germany commands 
in the West; (2) the longer Japan 
holds these, the stronger she will be- 
come; (3) the Japanese national 
character is completely uncompro- 
mising—Hirohito’s war lords will not 
stop short of victory or annihilation; 
and (4) China withstood the fury 
of totalitarian attack alone for four 
years. 

As the situation stands, China has 
received only a small proportion of 
American lend-lease aid. Out of the 
$8,253,000,000 spent on all countries 
between March, 1941, and the end of 
last year, only $156,000,000 flowed 
to the beleaguered Chinese people. 
With Japan holding the Burma Road 
and blocking all Asiatic ports from 
the Russian border to Thailand, trans- 
portation difficulties have been ex- 





of the famous city. 


treme. What western aid had 
reached China has come by air and 
through the painful progress of cara- 
vans. 


In answer to Madame Chiang’s 
pleas, however, President Roosevelt 
promised that the volume of aid will 
soon increase. The British are now 
in the midst of an intensive campaign 
to retake the Burma Road. 


India in the Balance 


At this writing, the Indian stale- 
mate brought about by Gandhi’s fast 
is still unresolved. As the aged 


News Items in Brief 





The most popular war bond is the $25 
one—more than 20,000,000 of these 
are .being purchased every month, 
or almost 1,000,000 each working 
day. And the most popular war 
stamp is the 25-cent variety, of 
which more than 1,332,000,000 were 
sold from the time they were first 
issued until January 1 of this year. 

* * ¥* 

Next May 9 the Dionne quintuplets 
will make their first visit to the 
United States. At Superior, Wiscon- 
sin, they will christen the “Quint 
Fleet”—five merchant ships, named 
the Marie Dionne, the Emilie Dionne, 


the Cecile Dionne, the Annette 
Dionne, and the Yvonne Dionne. 
* * * 


The eclipse of the moon that was seen 
from some parts of the United States 
and Canada on the night of February 
19 was the last lunar eclipse that 
will occur until 1945. As is always 
the case during its eclipse, the moon 


was full. More than three-fourths 
of it was shadowed by the earth. 


* * ¥ 
Chopped alfalfa is being added to 
various foods served to men in 


Australia’s military forces. Due to 
a shortage of garden vegetables, food 
experts called for alfalfa as a sub- 
stitute which would supply neces- 
sary vitamins. The amounts added, 
it is claimed, do not affect the taste 
of the dishes; these remain as ap- 
petizing as ever. 
¥* * * 


Sunburn is a thing that air crews on 
long-range bombing raids must 
guard against. Some kinds of plastic 
windows in the planes let through 
the harmful rays so freely that the 
men are seriously burned. But this 
does not happen with lumarith, a 
new type of plastic, which is coming 
into widespread use for the windows 
of warplanes. 
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How Russia’s gains and losses would look if superimposed on a map of the United States. 
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BOMBER CREW IN JERUSALEM. Members of the U. S. Army Air Forces on a sight-seeing tour 


Here they stop to watch Jews pray at the historic old Wailing Wall. 


Hindu leader grows steadily weaker, 
British and American representa- 
tives have been conferring in a last- 
minute effort to solve the problem. 

Gandhi began his fast two weeks 
ago as a protest against his impris- 
onment. At that time he stated his 
determination to continue fasting for 
21 days, or until the British uncon- 
ditionally released him. This the 
British refuse to do. When they im- 
prisoned him last August, along with 
other Indian leaders, it was felt that 
since conciliation had failed, empire 
safety demanded that the rebellious 
spirit in India be put down by force. 
The British government does not be- 
lieve that a change in policy now 
would help solve their problems of 
empire defense. 

On the other hand, observers in all 
of the United Nations fear the possible 
effects of Gandhi’s death. Beloved 
all over the country and even hon- 
ored as a saint, Gandhi has a tre- 
mendous hold on the Indian people. 


_If he dies now, under circumstances 


for which the British may be blamed, 
unparalleled violence and revolt may 
sweep over India, 


Finland Seeking Peace? 


Rumors continue to pour out of 
Europe to the effect that Finland is 
anxious to withdraw from the war 
and sign a separate peace with Rus- 
sia. The new cabinet, formed after 
the reelection of President Risto 
Ryti, is said to be seeking means of 
approaching the Russian government 
on the issue of peace. The Vatican 
is said to be the most likely third 
party to intervene in bringing the 
two belligerents together. 

The withdrawal of Finland would 
have a_ tremendous psychological 
effect upon the cause of the United 
Nations. It would mark the first 
defection in the Axis cause and might 
lead other nations to follow suit. It 
would also help the military situa- 
tion, inasmuch as it would stabilize 
the extreme northern Russian front 
and enable the Soviets to concentrate 
more power in other sectors. 
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Our Postwar Relations 


(Third of four articles in this paper 
on United Nations’ problems) 

N the second article of this series, 

we speak of the anxiety which is 
widely felt about the course Russia 
will take in the postwar world. There 
is also much guesswork as to what 
the British and the Chinese will do. 
Possibly many Americans are not 
aware that there is equal anxiety in 
all these countries as to what the 
United States will do. 

It is natural that this should be 
true, for at the end of the war the 
United States, in all probability, will 
be the most powerful nation in the 
world both from an economic and a 
military standpoint. The course this 
country takes will deeply affect the 
conditions in every other country 
and it will affect the policies which 
other governments adopt. 

It is quite possible that the course 
Russia takes with respect to the Bal- 
tic nations may depend very largely 
on America’s policy. We have said 
on page 3 that if the Russians think 
their safety depends wholly on their 
own power to protect themselves, 
they will expand their frontiers and 
take in new territory so they can 
protect themselves more effectively 
in the future. 


If We Cooperate 


But what if a new plan of collec- 
tive security is adopted? What if 
nations go together and say that if 
any one of them is attacked, all will 
turn against the aggressor? If Rus- 
sia ‘can be assured that in case Ger- 
many should attack her sometime, 
other countries will come immedi- 
ately to her aid, will she insist so 
strongly upon acquiring new terri- 
tory so as to make herself more 
secure? 

We do not know. But there is at 
least a hope that she will not. When, 
following the German attack on Rus- 
sia, the English and Russian govern- 
ments were negotiating a treaty of 
alliance, the Russians at first said 
that if they won the war they must 
have the Baltic States to provide 
better future protection. But when 
the English government declared 
that, if Russia would give up this 
plan, England would agree to go to 
Russia’s aid if she were attacked, the 
Russians, temporarily at least, gave 
up their claim to possession of the 
Baltic countries. 

But now they are reviving that 
claim. Is it because they seem to be 
winning the war and are becoming 
more independent, or is it that they 
are not certain how effectively Eng- 
land could aid them if they were 
attacked? Are they satisfied with 
the promise of England alone? What 
if they knew that the United States, 
the strongest nation in the world, 
would also step in and assist them 
the moment Germany or any other 
country made an unprovoked attack 
upon them? 

This would be real collective ac- 
tion. It would be a real system of 
collective security. It is the only 
way such a system could be estab- 
lished. For with the United States 
out, the promise of protection against 
an aggressor lacks weight. 

It is quite possible that Russia 
might greatly modify her claims to 
strategic frontiers if there were es- 
tablished a strong system of collec- 
tive security, backed by the United 
States. The Russians could then feel 
secure, even though their territories 


were not extended to include other 
lands. 

It is not certain that Russia would 
give up her claim to added territory 
if the United States joined other na- 
tions in a guaranty against aggres- 
sors. It is certain, however, that 
Russia will try to add to her terri- 


tories and add to her own power of 








ventions, the world has been brought 
closer together. 

Grave dangers will, 
encountered if 


therefore, be 
we do’ not join in a 
plan of collective security. 
will we 
For we will be immediately and vi- 
tally affected by international tur- 
moils. We simply have to decide 


Dangers 


also be encountered if do. 


Russia's first and greatest aim must be reconstruction from the effects of the war. 


self-defense if the plan of collective 
security is not adopted. 

The point is that we cannot in- 
duce other nations, including Rus- 
sia, to give up their plans of heavy 
armament, and plans of extending 
and fortifying their frontiers and 
of preparing in every possible way 
to defend themselves, unless we have 
some other plan of security to offer 
to them. And we cannot offer such 
a plan without assuming certain re- 
sponsibilities ourselves. 

We can be sure that if some plan 
of collective security is not adopted, 
there will be competition in arma- 
ments as each nation undertakes to 


under which circumstances the dan- 
gers will be greater and under which 
circumstances the hope of maintain- 
ing peace will be most promising. 

As things stand today, no nation 
knows what the course of America 
will be after the war. Russia doesn’t 
know whether or not we will join 
with other nations in an agreement 
to take common action against an 
aggressor. So long as she isn’t sure 
on that point, it is probable that the 
Russians will go ahead with their 
plans to look after themselves. 

The United States is strong enough 
to influence the nations of the world 
toward peace through the use of her 
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U. S. and RUSSIA resumed diplomatic relations in 1933 following a long period of nonrecognition. 
Above, Maxim Litvinoff, former foreign minister and present ambassador to the U. S., is received 
by Secretary of State Hull on his first visit to America. 


make itself strong enough for its 
own protection. No nation can be 
this strong without being a threat 
to every single one of its neighbors. 

So there will be military competi- 
tion and wars. We will probably be 
drawn into these wars. Every world 
war that has ever been fought since 
we became a nation has drawn us in, 
and the likelihood of our being af- 
fected will be greater in the future 
than in the past, because with the 
coming of the airplane and other in- 


economic as well as her military 
power. Take the case of Russia, for 
example. That country is anxious 
to have loans from the United States 
in order to rebuild its shattered fac- 
tories and devastated farms. The 
Russians would probably go a long 
way toward satisfying our desires 
about conditions of peace if they 
were sure that we would give this 
assistance. 

They will also, need to sell certain 
products to us and buy things from 
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with Russia 


the United States. Favorable trade 
treaties to permit them to do this 
would be a great boon to them. 
Through the use of loans to restore 
devastated countries; through the 
adoption of tariff laws which will 


help, rather than hurt, the impov- 
erished countries of Europe; through 
cooperation with other nations in 
ctforts to restore economic, political, 
and social life, we can do much to 
maintain a spirit of moderation and 
of peace throughout the world. It is 


highly important, therefore, that 
Americans should not spend all their 
energies in worrying about what 
other nations will do after the war, 


but that they give increased atten- 
tion to what we ourselves can and 
should do. 


Our Responsibility 


Upon America, more than upon 
any other nation, rests the respon- 
sibility of deciding whether each 
country, singly or through alliances, 
must look out for itself, or whether, 
on the other hand, there should be 
set up some kind of system of col- 
lective security. We, more than any 
other nation, must decide whether 
each country in the future shall con- 
sider exclusively its own advantage 
or whether the attempt shall be 
made to bring security to all. 

Some people foolishly assume that 
the plan by which each nation seeks 
to protect and benefit itself alone is 
the practical, the hard-headed, the 
common-sense course, and _ that 
every plan of cooperation, every 
policy of securing mutual benefits for 
all, is idealistic, soft-minded, and 
impractical. The fact is that there 
is nothing practical or common 
about the way international 
relations have been conducted here- 
tofore. Policies that cost the world 
hundreds of billions of dollars in 
destructive warfare, that bring grief 
and suffering to the millions of the 
earth, and that threaten civilization 
itself, have little to recommend 
them. 

But while we know that past poli- 
cies of international relations can no 
longer be termed practical or satis- 
factory, it is impossible to know in 
advance whether any other sug- 
gested policy would work better—or 
as well. Supporters of collective 
security have great hopes for such 
a system. These hopes may or may 
not be justified, but certainly they 
should not be tossed aside at the 
outset on grounds of being imprac- 
tical. 


sense 


THIS HOUR OF CRISIS 
(Concluded from page 1) 


der to contemplate. On the other 
hand, without our aid, Russia would 
very probably be crushed. These are 
times for patient, thoughtful, but firm 
diplomacy. Each member of the 
United Nations should understand 
that in unity alone is there hope of 
a clear victory and a sound peace. 
And while governments negotiate, 
make their plans, and seek harmo- 
nious relations, citizens everywhere, 
realizing the seriousness of the crisis, 
should refrain from rocking the boat. 
Each patriot will guard his speech, 
seeing to it that no word or act of his 
will make more difficult the task of 
preserving harmony among the na- 
tions which today are banded to- 
gether in this great war for human 
freedom. 
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LET’s HELP THEM !! 














Will we feel this way after the war?” 


Need for Allied Unity 


(Questions frequently asked about 
our war aims and our relations with 
our Allies) 


Is it right that we should criticize our 
Allies while we are engaged in the com- 
mon effort of fighting the war? 

It is right that we should criticize 
the Allies in the same way that we 
criticize our own government. The 
criticism should always be construc- 
tive. It should not be of such nature 
as to break down confidence. In 
criticizing our Allies we should be 
considerate; should try very hard to 
understand their points of view; and 
should consider their difficulties sym- 
pathetically. If, after doing this, we 
feel that their actions are wrong, we 
may properly express ourselves, just 
as we do about an act of our own 
government which we consider a mis- 
taken one. 

We should be careful at all times 
not to be taken in by enemy propa- 
ganda and we should take care not 
to help build in America a state of 
public opinion which is hostile to our 
Allies. We should try to avoid saying 
anything which, if quoted among our 
Allies, would tend to stir up bad 
feeling. 

We should remember at all times 
that the enemy’s chief hope of avoid- 
ing defeat lies in the possibility of 
the failure of the Allies to cooperate. 
We should take care to do nothing 
that will render cooperation more 
difficult. 

What if we do not like the English 
or Russian or Chinese? What if we 
heartily disapprove of some of their 
characteristics or actions? 

In the first place, we should avoid 
being governed by our emotions. 
Suppose, for example, that we do not 
like the English. Perhaps our feel- 
ing toward them comes from our 
reading of the American Revolution, 
or from their treatment of the Irish 
or the Indians, or from any one of a 
number of causes. 

We should stop to inquire whether 
that has anything to do with our win- 
ning this war. We should remember 
how much it means to us to have the 
English on our side. Where would we 
be if they should get out of the war 
and leave us to fight it without their 
help? ' 

If we must have their assistance, 
if their aid is saving hundreds of 
thousands of American lives, we 
should forget our personal feelings 
toward them and join whole-heart- 
edly in the common effort. If, on the 
other hand, you feel their present 
treatment of India, or some other 
action of theirs, is hurting the war 


effort, you are justified in expressing 
your opinion 
structively. 
The same thing is true of the Rus- 
sians, 


reasonably and con- 


There are many things about 


Russia and the Soviet system which 
we do not like, but we are fighting a 
desperately hard war against danger- 
ous enemies and millions of Russians 
are giving their lives in this war. 
If these Russian lives were not being 
given to the cause, American lives 
would be given instead. Let us not 
forget these things for a moment. 


Is it right that we as a nation should 
cooperate with, nations of which we do 
not wholly approve? 

One must do that kind of thing 
every day of his life. If one cooper- 
ated only with the people whom he 
liked there would be nothing but 
strife and failure in the world. The 
same thing is true in dealing with 
nations. No nation can do exactly as 
it pleases. No nation can deal only 
with those whom it wholly approves. 
Life for a nation, like life for an 
individual, is a succession of compro- 
mises and adjustments. 


Should a nation look out wholly for its 
own interests, or should it sometimes 
sacrifice its interests for the good of 
other peoples? 


A nation should ordinarily seek to 
serve the interests of its own people. 














Make your views known 


But each government should try to 
find means whereby its people can 
be helped without hurting others. 
The individual should seek satisfac- 
tions which do not interfere with the 
common good. And a nation, like- 
wise, should seek advantages which 
can be enjoyed without depriving 
other countries of similar advantages. 
Each nation should seek programs 
which are beneficial to its people and 
to other peoples. 

No nation should be ashamed to be 
Christian in its conduct. And Chris- 
tianity calls for a large amount of 
self-sacrifice in order that the com- 
mon good may be attained. 
for people and for nations to do good 
to others. 

It appears that many people are 
forgetting Christianity in their dis- 
cussion of public policies. Actually, 
those who favor Christian programs 
seem to feel apologetic about it. 
Many of them appear to think that 
they must pretend that any policy 
they advocate is advocated only be- 
cause it will benefit this country. 
No one should be ashamed to say 





It calls - 


he is working for the welfare of all 
mankind, America included. There is 
need for Christianity in the world; 
a bold, unashamed Christianity, 
practiced by nations as well as indi- 
viduals. 

Aside from the moral question in- 
volved, however, it can be strongly 
argued that it is not practical for a 
nation to look out solely for its own 
interests, without caring what hap- 
pens to other countries. Is there not 
reason to believe that such a policy 
is more costly in the long run than 
a policy of give-and-take? We could 
make a lot of concessions and sac- 
rifices over a number of years with- 
out costing us as much as this war is 
costing. Frequently, it is wise, from 
a selfish standpoint, to adopt un- 
selfish policies. 


How can America stand for the “Four 
Freedoms” wlicn some of our Allies do 
not practice all of them—freedom of 
speech and freedom of religion for ex- 
ample? 

We have declared that we stand 
for and will work for the ‘‘Four Free- 
doms.” Wherever we have influence 
we will use it in favor of the ex- 
tension of these freedoms. If we do 
that consistently there will be more 
freedom in the world than if we do 
not. And that is a sufficient reason 
for our policy. It does not mean 
defeat if we are unable to establish 
freedom in every corner of the world. 
All we are responsible for is the wise 
and effective use of such influence as 
we possess. 


What could we do about it if, after the 
war, some of the governments of Europe 
should adopt Communism? 


There are several courses which 
we might adopt. We might withdraw 
from any attempt to have any in- 
fluence in Europe. We might take a 
position of isolationism and say that 
we would stay at home and have 
nothinig to do with the shaping of 
world affairs. If we do that, Com- 
munism will probably extend its 
power. If our influence is withdrawn, 
Russian influence will probably in- 
crease, 

Another course is for us to oppose 
the extension of Communism by arms 
if necessary. If we should make war 
upon nations which adopt Commu- 
nism, the result might well be 
another world-wide war. 

A third course is for us to use such 
influence as we have in favor of 
democracy and liberalism. We may 
do everything that we can to restore 
prosperity to the war-torn European 
countries, knowing that a prosperous 














The hope of the future is that youth will com- 


bat prejudice, ignorance, selfishness, and other 


causes of war. 


people are less likely to go to Com- 
munism than a desperate people. We 
may seek to obtain all the influence 
that we can by cooperating with the 
European peoples, helping them re- 
store their trade and industry. If, in 
spite of all this, some of them adopt 
Communism, our best course would 
seem to be to get along with them 





as well as we can, just as we do with 
Russia. There is little danger that the 
Communistic system will ever ex- 
tend to this country so long as we 
govern ourselves well, and maintain 
justice and well-being among the 
people. 


Why should we insist upon uncondi- 
tional surrender of our enemies as a con- 
dition of peace? 


If we should make peace with Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan while they 
are still undefeated and while they 
still hqld a great deal of territory in 
Europe and Asia, they will undoubt- 
edly set about immediately to prepare 
for another war. They will use all 
of the resources in their control in 
military preparation. They will pre- 
pare for the next war more rapidly 
than the democratic nations do, for 
war is their very life, whereas the 
democratic peoples hate it and are 
likely, when not actually engaged 
in war, to fall into the ways of peace. 
The enemy countries would be com- 
pletely militarized while we would 




















Will civilization continue to be endangered by 
war? 


go back to democracy and the easier 
ways of life. 

The result would be that after 
awhile the enemies would be stronger 
than we and would fall upon us sud- 
denly with an attack far more dis- 
astrous than Pearl Harbor. We can- 
not be safe for a minute while the 
powers of militarism and aggression 


‘are in control of Germans, Italians, 


and Japanese. There can be no peace 
in the world until these forces are 
completely defeated. Then we may, 
if we are wise enough, build founda- 
tions-of durable peace. 


Is it probable that Russia will continue 
to fight until Germany unconditionally 
surrenders? 

We do not know to a certainty. At 
one time Stalin said that the Russians 
would fight until the Germans were 
driven out of Russia. This statement 
might be taken to mean that they 
would stop fighting when the in- 
vaders were driven out. They prob- 
abiy feel that they have borne more 
than their share of the war burden 
and they are anxious to get at the 
job of restoring the devastated areas 
of their country as soon as possible. 

The Soviet government has, how- 
ever, given its pledge that it will not 
make a separate peace with Germany, 
and there is no good reason to think 
that the pledge will be violated. 
Not only has Russia promised to fight 
until a general peace has been made, 
but she has strong motives for fight- 
ing until German power is completely 
destroyed. She does not want Ger- 
many to be strong enough to make 
another attack upon her, and further- 
more, the Russians hate the Germans 
bitterly as a result of the atrocities 
the Nazis have committed. But it is 
dangerous to make predictions. We 
have no way of telling for certain 
what Russia will or will not do, just 
as they have no assurance of what we 
may do. 
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Sidelights on the News 


N her syndicated column, “On the Record,” Dorothy Thompson offers an an- 
swer to those who fight postwar planning on the grounds that it is visionary, 
idealistic, and impractical: 


The least realistic thinking in this country is being done by those who reply 
to every projection of a reasonable world with the epithet “idealistic.” To 
confound the acknowledgment that facts require radical revisions of past inter- 
national behavior, with the “wishful dreams of idealists” can lead to the destruc- 
tion of the civilization of man on this earth. 

It is already fashionable to howl down every reasonable 
hope for the future with the prophecy that it will make 
America the sucker of the world. Thus our “Realists” (self- 
styled) are beginning to lay the ground for illimitable suffer- 
ing in the future. 

They are, for instance, setting their faces against any 
program which has even a chance to eliminate war from this 
world. Their attitude is that the Western Hemisphere can 
make herself so strong that no one will dare cross her inter- 
ests or attack her. 

In the world of yesterday, when total war had not been 
invented and the ether had not become the chief battle- 
ground, this might have been possible. Then we could en- 
dure international lawlessness and survive. In the world of 
today and tomorrow, we cannot. And if leaders arise to tell us that what is 
necessary is utopian, we should vote them into limbo. They are unworthy of 
this age. 
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LMOST as epic as the defense of Stalingrad is the speed and skill with 

which its citizens are going about the task of rebuilding. A recent Infor- 

mation Bulletin of the Soviet Embassy tells how the city is rising from the ruins, 
even at this early date: 


The spirit of Stalingrad is evident in the swiftness with which the city is 
returning to normal life. Construction crews are at work in the streets, and 
water and sewage systems are being rapidly repaired. 
Dozens of trains, steaming over the newly restored 
railroad tracks, are pouring food and equipment into 
the city. Most of the districts are receiving electricity 
from numerous mobile power units. 

The citizens of Stalingrad are beginning to return 
to their city from the neighboring villages. Impro- 
vised plank-board kiosks again proudly sell national 
newspapers and the local Stalingrad Pravda. A book- 
store on one street boasts a brisk trade. The military 
field post has given way to a civilian postal and tele- 
graph office, and envelopes stamped with a Stalingrad 
postmark are already leaving the city. 

Grocery stores are open. Ten food distribution centers regularly supply three 
substantial hot meals a day to the residents, still exhausted from undernourish- 
ment during the Hitlerite attack. First Aid centers are helping ill and wounded. 
The baths and laundries are doing a lively business. 

A special committee of the People’s Commissariat of Construction flew to 
Stalingrad to make a detailed inventory of the damage to industrial and resi- 
dential buildings and to aid the local organizations in restoring them with a 
minimum of delay. 
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MERICAN high school students have a truly amazing record of scientific 

A achievement. In an article condensed from School and Society for the 

eader’s Digest; Bruce Bliven describes the work of these young people in various 
parts of the country: 


The two chief factors in the successful effort to encourage scientific interest 
among young people are the Science Clubs of America and the Annual Science 
Talent Search. There are now about 2200 school Science Clubs with 60,000 
members—one-third of whom are girls. This membership has trebled in one 
year. 

It is safe to say that these 60,000 young Americans know far more about 
science than does the average well-educated adult. Nearly all these boys and 
girls have special interests—aeronautics, microscopy, chemistry, genetics, or what 
not; but they are learning the fundamentals of the other 
branches of science as well. 

Their development is further aided by the Annual 
Science Talent Search conducted by the Science Clubs of 
America with the cooperation of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company. This enterprise gives 
money prizes to help scientifically gifted students through 
college. 

Already there are many hundreds of former Science 
Club members in the armed forces, and though their work 
is confidential for the duration of the war, there is no 
doubt that their scientific abilities are proving of value. But the greatest use- 
fulness of these clubs, and of activities like the Talent Search, is still in the 
future. It will come with the creation of a far wider and deeper knowledge of 
science than we have ever seen, a knowledge that should be one of the founda- 
tion stones of our future civilization. 
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HE tremendous problem of getting war materials out of South America— 
and how the big job is being done—is revealed in an article in the Inter- 
American by Lyn Smith and Manuel de J. Manduley: 


The absolute necessity—due to the war and the acute shipping shortage— 
of providing at any cost adequate land and air transport routes on the west 
coast of South America, makes more pressing than ever the need for intensive 
interhemisphere cooperation. 


Today United States technicians are penetrating into the isolated and long- 
neglected jungles of the Amazon to discover and haul out all the available wild 
rubber, quinine bark, barbasco, and other rare tropical products urgently needed 
both in North and South America. They are likewise developing—with the 
help of the various governments—the scientific cultivation of these and other 
products, such as tea and spices, formerly brought from the East Indies. 

But there is no railway along the Pacific 
Coast to carry freight and passengers from 
the Canal Zone to Colombia, Ecuador, and 
Peru, and to bring raw materials from these 
countries to the United States. Except for 
local traffic the Pan American Highway is 
as yet impractical as a continuous route. 
In all of South America there are only 
two complete railway and road connections 
joining the Pacific and Atlantic Coasts, 
both to Buenos Aires. Thus eliminating 
the sea routes, only by air are all the 
countries joined to each other and to the 
United States. 

United in the “Good Neighbor’ spirit, 
however, North and South Americans are working together to remedy the situ- 
ation. Engineers from the United States are building new railroads and high- 
ways with engineers from Peru, Brazil, Chile, and Bolivia—and they are building 
a cooperative unity for peace as well as for war. 
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U. S. SIGNAL CORPS 


Transmitting in the field 


The Army’s Signal Corps 


OTHING can bog an army down 

more quickly than the failure 
of its communications. Though it 
may have brilliant leadership, fine 
equipment, and well-trained men, it 
is exposed to defeat the moment its 
system of conveying messages, or- 
ders, and information breaks down. 
That was one of the causes of Na- 
poleon’s defeat at Waterloo—he 
failed to receive vital information 
about the foe’s movements. 

From headquarters of the com- 
mander to all parts of his army in 
the field and back again, information 
must flow speedily and without a 
hitch. A delay of too many minutes 
in passing fresh orders from the com- 
mander to the men can prevent an 
entire plan of battle from succeed- 
ing. And if the commander is too 
long in hearing how the plan is 
working out, step by step, or what 
the enemy is up to, he will be unable 
to map his strategy. 

In the United States Army, the 
maintenance of communications is 
the task of the Signal Corps. Every 
kind of communications known to 
man is at its service. In the War 
Department, it operates the radio 
network which links headquarters 
with every American camp, overseas 
base, and battle front in the world. 

On the field of battle, the Signal 
Corps may send messages by radio, 
or it may string wires and use tele- 


phones. It also relies frequently on 
its famed homing pigeons, trained at 
Fort Monmouth, New Jersey. The 
birds may be released either on the 
ground or from Signal Corps scout 
planes high in the air. And among 
the pigeons’ accomplishments is the 
ability to find their home base, even 
though it may have been moved 
some miles from the place where 
they last knew it to be. 

Just as it tries to keep its own 
messages from falling into the hands 
of the enemy, the Signal Corps also 
works to intercept enemy informa- 
tion. Since this is often in code, the 
task of decoding falls to the corps, 
and it has developed some of the 
world’s finest cryptographic equip- 
ment and methods for this work. 
Much of the Army’s weather and di- 
rection-finding equipment is also the 
product of the Signal Corps. 

With the exception of pictures 
taken by the Army Air Forces, all 
the Army’s photographic work _is 
done by the corps. Its daring and 
skilled movie crews shoot reel after 
reel of troops in actual combat. 
These, together with movies taken at 
camps in this country, are used in the 
training of new troops. The still pic- 
tures taken by the Signal Corps 
furnish a detailed record of the 
Army’s activities—for War Depart- 
ment files, for training purposes, and 
for publication. 
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A woman motorist swerved to a sud- 
den stop before the county jail. 

“What’s happening?” she asked ex- 
citedly. 

“We just had an earthquake,” ex- 
plained the deputy sheriff. 

“Oh, thank goodness! I thought I 
had a flat tire.” 

—PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 





Because Johnny constantly misused 
the words “have went” for “have gone,” 
the teacher asked him to stay after 
school and write “have gone” 100 times. 
The teacher wasn’t in the room when 
he finished so he left her this note: 

“T have wrote ‘have gone’ 100 times 
and now have went home.” 

—CAPPER’S WEEKLY 





Son: ‘May I have any kind of sea 
food I like?” 
Mother: “Yes, dear. What shall I 


order for you?” 





Son: “Salt-water taffy.” 
—ATLANTA Two-BELLS 
Judge: “You admit that you drove 


over this man with a loaded truck. 

Well, what have you to say in defense?” 
Defendant: “I didn’t know it was 

loaded.” —HArvARD LAMPOON 


























“They're just cardboard!” 
DAY IN PM 


Busybody: “Your little boy is an- 
noying me by shooting beans at me. 
I wish you would speak to him.” 

Boy’s mother: “Jimmy, aren’t you | 
ashamed to use expensive beans when 
there is plenty of gravel in our back 
yard?” —PANTHER 

“Did the play have a happy ending?” 

“Oh, sure, everybody was glad when — 
it was over.” —BREEZE 





